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Further Extracts from the Alemoirs of Mr. Fow, pub- 
lished by Mr. Trotter, his Private Secretary. 


Mr. Fox pINnEs With BUONAPARTE. 


N the 1st Vendemaire (September 23), another levee was 
held, at which Mr. Fox was present. The ceremony 
was similar to that of the former levee. It was usual to invite 
those presented at a former one to dinner on the subsequent 
one. Mr. Fox on this occasion, therefore, dined with the &rst 
consul. { recollect well his returning in the evening to the 
Hotel de Richelieu; he said Buonaparte talked a great deal : 

and [ inferred at the time, that he who ingrossed the con- 
versation in company with Mr. Fox, debarred himself of 
much instruction, and did not feel his value sufficiently. 
Mr. Fox, however, was pleased, or [ may say, amused. After 
dinner, the consul retire d, with a select company, to Madame 
Buonaparte’s apartments in the ‘Thuilleries, where the re- 
mainder of the evening was spent. Mr. Fox appeared to 
consider Buonaparte as a young man who wasa good deal in- 
toxicated with his successand surj prising elevation, and did not 
doubt of his sincerity as to the maintenance of peace. He 
manifested some irritation against a part of Mr. Pitt’s ministry, 
ashaving instigated and been privy to plots against his life, 
particularly that of the infernal machine, and actually named 
oe individual, whom he reproached with having aided 
tthe late Mr. Windham. Mr. Fox did every thing to 
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discharge the mind of the first consul from such an idea, 
astaras bis own positive contradiction, and as his belief 
’ 





strongly expressed, could go. Buon iparte spoke a vil deal 
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LAST MOMENTS, AND DEATH OF MPR. Fox, 
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A sulemn and awful silence now prevailed ; he grew Tie 
pidly worse 5 the night which succeeded was one of horror, 
the worst every moment expected, buat an invincible degree 
of fortitude, and resignation, manifested vy sal. Pox ; no 
murmurs, nO intpatience at oh ufierings, but an anxiety for 
Mrs. Vox’s health was predominant over ev ry thing ; she had 
nobly endured the | wi oand distre be fatigues of this 
melancholy time: he was sensit ( the exertions she had 
made ; he knew they were beyoud her strength; and in pitying 
her, he forgot all the agonics, all the misery, of his bodily 
Stute. Late at night he sent for Lord Hell ind, and asked, 
“ if there was any hoy e” Lord Holland did not flatter 
him with any; and his answer was reecived with all tat quiet 
magnanimity which distinguished Mr. Fox’s character and 


had pervaded his whole lite. ‘Towards morning his breath 
ing was visibly affected : all hope was at an end 3 nothing re 
maimed Latto wait the eveut ; vatuve did pot strugele much; 
Mrs. Fox, Miss Fox, Surgeon Hawkins, mMyscit, aud one 
domestic, were alyie present. 
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The scene which followed was worthy of the name of Fox. 
As his breathing became difficult, he no longer spoke ; but his 
poks—his countenance gradually assumed a sublime yet 
tender air; he seemed to regret leaving Mrs. Fox solitary 
and friendiess ; and as he fixed his eyes repeatedly apon her, 
thew into them such an expression of consolation as looked 
wpernatural ; there was also in it a tender gratitude, which 
breathed unutterable thanks ; and, to the last, the disinterested 
aad afiectionate, the dying busband, mourned for anoth r’s 
sufferings, and strove to make his own appear light. There 
was the pious resiguation ef the Christian, who fearlessly 
abandons his flecting spirit to a merciful Deity, visible through- 
outthe day ; the unbeliever who * came to scoff, must have 
remained to pray.” It was now Mr. Fox gathered the fruits 
of his glorious life ; his departure was unrafiled by remorse ; 
he had sacrificed every thing that was personal to lis country’s 
good, and found his Jast moments biest with that reflection, 
that his‘ last effort bad been conformable to the divine religion 
he protessed, to give peace to an afilicted worid, 

The hovering ange) who waited to receive his’ spirit -saw 
that he had tarried long enough upon earth ; the evening 
advanced, and sinking nature announced that his ead -#p- 
proached. “ Ldie happy,” satd he, fixing again and again 


} } 


hisevesupon Mrs. Fox: te endeavoured to speak farther, 





but we could not understand his words: he repeated the 
attempt, | affected to understa him, in orderto reheve his 
anxiety :——"* ‘Trotter will tell you,” turning to M x, were 
his last words |! Elis countenan rrew rene and elevated ; 
his arms were a jittle raised to. ince lrs. Pox’s embrace ; 
his eyes, fullof a celestial lustre, comtinued bright and une 
closed ; and as the setting sun withdrew, without: distortion o1 
strugele, but with the same wu nged jooks of benignity, 
resignation, and love, which animated his face throughout this 
mourntul day, he expired, leaving our sorrow almost obliterated 
by acagiaivation at Nis exemplary aud hy ippy ena : 


CURIOUS CASE, 
} 9 1 1 e y . 
4 T the quarter sessions for th porougod Of Leeds, Ob 


4X Mondav October 7, 


r ; ; v7» . ry , 
John Burnley, weaver, of Beeston, wi brought before the 


court on a charge of deserting his jamily, and leaving them 
VW a os al ve 
chargeable to the township, \ ible Was placed at the bar, 
| 
he was interrogated in the following teri: 
. } f - ] ‘ ° 
Covurr.—What reason have you to assign for Ges rig 
your taimiiy, and leaving them chargeable to the township ¢ 


Prisonen.—l was called by the word of God so to do? 
6FP ¢ Court 
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Covrt.—Where have you lived since, and what have yoy 
done ? ; 

PrisoneR.—I have lived at Potovens, near Wakefield, and 
have worked at my business asa weaver. 

Covet.—What can you earn a week upon an average? 

PrisoneR.—From 18 to 20 shillings per week, 

Courrt.—And how do you dispose of it? 

PrisonerR.—Afier supplying my own necessities, I distribute 
the rest among my poor neighbours. 

Court.—Bat should not your wife and children be the fest 
objects of your care and bounty? 

PrtsoneR.—No ; unless they are in greater distress than all 
others. 

Court.—The scripture, which you profess to follow, says, 
speaking of the relation of man and wife, that they shall be 
one flesh, of course you are under as great an obligation 
maintain her as yourself. 

Prisoner.—The scripture saith, whom God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder ; but God never joined me 
and any wife together. 

Covurt.—W ho then did ? 

Prisoner.—I have told you who did mot, you may easily 
judge who did. 

Counrt.—We suppose you are as much: joined together as 
any other married people are. 

RISONER.—My family are now no more to me than any 
other persons. 

Court.—The laws of your country require that you should 
maintain your family, and if you neglect or refuse to do it, 
you become liable to a serious punishment. 

Prisoner.—l am willing to suffer all you think proper to 
inflict ; L expect to suffer persecution, for the scripture says, 
those that will live godly in Christ Jesus, must endure persecu- 
tion. lL regard the laws of God only, and do not regard any 
other laws. 

Court.—You seem to have read the scriptures to very little 
profit, or you would not have failed in so plain a duty as that of 
providing for your own household. 

Prisoner.—The scripture commands me to love my 
neighbour as myself, and I cannot do that if 1 sufier him to 
want when I have the power to relieve him. My wite and 
children have all changes of raiment, but | see many others that 
are half naked. Should I not, therefore, cloaith these rather 
than expend my money on my family ? 

Court.—But your family cannot live upon their raiment; 
they require also victuals. 

PRISONER.—They are able to provide for their own waiote- 
nance, and the gospel requires me to forsake father and mother, 
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seand children. Indeed-it was contrary tothe gospel for me 
puke a wife, and I sinned in so duing 

Court.—Have you any friends here ; 

PaisoNER.—IL have ouly one friend, who is abors, 
Coynt.—ls there any person here he kuows you? 
PrisoNeR.—Mr. Banks knows me. 

Mr.Banxs being called upon, stated that he should suppose, 
fom the recent conduct of the prisoner, that his mind was vot 
ya save state. Formerly he was an industsious man ; of 
jwe,he understood that he had read the Bible with uncom, 
pm assicluity and fervency. He would absent himself whole 
days together, and retired into woods and fields for the pure 
pe of reading it. After some time spent in this manuer, he 
reo, away from his family, and refused to contribute to their 
wpport. His family contrived to carry on the business, aud he 
bought of them what pieces they m de. He understood that 
that the prisoner had said of giving away his carniugs to objécts 
i disizess Was correct. 

The court made another attempt to convince this deluded 
nan of the impropriety of his conduct, but without the least 
diect; he replied to all their reasonings by quoting appro- 
pated texts of scripture. Nor would he even promise to per- 
nithis employer to pay to his family the small sum of five 
dilings weekly. He dared not, he said, make any promises 
or eugig sements of any kind. Nor was the attempt to 
vork upon his feelings- more successtul ; lis fanaticism had, 
apparently, rooted from his heart all the te: ider charities of 
domestic life. When it was intimated to him that one of his 
children was in a decline, he seemed perfectly unmoved ; nor 
did the tears of his wife, who implored him only to assist 
paying the debts before he went away, in the least affect 
him. He coldly replied, that the landlord might distress for 
the rent. 

The court asked some questions of the overseers as to the 
affairs of the family, the answers to which the writer of this 
did not hear; but they confirmed what Mr. Banks had said 
ato the manner in which he disposed of his surplus earn- 
lags, and expressed aa opinion that no benefit was likely 
to result from sending him again to the house of correction, 
Afier some consultation with the bench, the recorder addressed 
him to the following effeet :— 

“John Burnley. The court are disposed to deal leniently 
with you, in hopes that better consideration will remove 
the delusion you labour under. For this purpose [I would 
ve you to read your Bible with still greater attention, and 
ak the advice of some intelligent friends, particularly the 
minisier you attend upon. | would also beg of you seriously 





oconsider, that all the rest of the world think it their duty 
to 
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to provide, in the first place, for their families; and you, 
surely, cannot suppose that they are all ne giecting the care 
of their souls,and in the road to eternal destruction, This 
consideration should induce youto distrust yourown judgment, 
and if you have any humility,and humility is a Christian Virtye 
you woul i conclude that it is more prob: ible that you should 
be mistaken than that all the rest of mankind should be Wrong, 
Your wife has already expressed her wish that no severity 
should be used tow ards y ou. Influenced by these considerations, 
the court has ordered that vou should be discharged. 

Prisoner.—The scripture saith, that darkness covers the 
earth, and gross darkness the people. And again in another 
place, that the whole world lieth in wickedness. I know 
that the way of duty is in the path of suffering ; but it 
is the path which our leader trod, and we must follow bis 
steps. 








THE COMET. 





Iloddesdon, Ileris, October 29, 1811. 
Sir, 


Had the pleasure of reading in your Entertainer of the 98th 

inst. some ingenious observations upon a subject, which has 
fJately occupied much of the public attention. ‘| allen le to the 
fetter of Mr. Burke respec ting the comet, dated Lucan, Sep- 
tember 23. nits remarks are new and interesting, and the 
writer dis; lays an extensive share of knowledge, “with much 
depth of inte llect and clearness of reasoning. It is with no 
small hesitation that | should venture to express any difference 
of opinioa upon such a subject from a person who appears to 
have made himself so much a master of it. I trust, however, 
I shall stand excused for presuming, although no astronomer, 
humbly to state my reasons for entertaining some doubts re 
specting the validity of one part of the theory which Mr. 
Burke has advanced. 

[ allude to his ideas respecting the influence which he sup- 
poses comets in general inay have, and ihis actually has had, 
wpon the weather of oar planet. Mr. B. asserts that “ its 
nearest approach to the earth downwards must have happened 
some time in Apri!, curing the greater part of which month, 
and for souie time in the be _ rof May, the weather was 
as col l as ever known itany ASOD oO! the ye ir: severe frosts 
and destruc a arid winds, exceeding in fri eidity any weathe: 
remembered at that seasc on, inarke 1 this period both before and 
after the apogee! so that it would seein but natura! to aseribe it 
to comctary influence,’ : 

The 
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The case appears to be very neatly made out; but let us just 
quire a little into facts. On refering to a register of the wea- 
her, which [ regularly keep in this town, with the assistance of 
,good six’s thermometer, [ find that the mean heat of the 
gooth of April last was 49 3-10chs of Fahrenheit; that of the 
ystten days of that month 55 3-10ths ; and that of the 14 first 
dvs of May 55 3-10ths ; on the three last of which days the 
mercury rose successively to 75}, 78 2-10ths, and 73}. Now 
itappears from the meteorological accounts of the royal so- 
ciety, as published in the Philosophical Transactions, that the 
mean heat of the month of April in London, on an averege of 
i years, is 48 9-10.hs, and that of May 55 1-10th; therefore 
the mean heat of the period alluded to exceeds the usual tem- 
perature at that time of the year, and, consequently, the comet 
annot be accused of having occasioned an increase of cold by 
iis near approach to the earth during that part of its course. 

He then proceeds to observe, that “ some time after the 
comet’s disappearance, the weather was remarkably warm fora 
fortmght, in the beginning of July last, when the comet might 
bein or near its perihelion ; and that the earth, by a transition 
constantly happening between heat and cold, might then reco- 
ver au uncommon degree of heat, proportioned to what it 
might have been deprived of by the comct in the previous 
spring. 

Further, that, “ in the month of September, when the comet 
was considerably advanced in its ascension, t became agadia 
wousually warm, and has so thostly continued until the 20th of 
that month; the cause of which tmmoderate heat may be 
the approach of the comet, then perhaps near Its ascending 
perigee. 

On referring again to my register, Lfind that the mean beat of 
the first 14 days of July was only 634; whichis lower by 4-10ths 
than the usval miean heat of tuat month, on the authority 
above quoted. 

The first three weeks of September were certainly very warm 
anddry ; but that season will be found nine years in ten to be 





the hotiest and dvyest (at least during the day-time) of the 
whole year. The thermometer, however, did not rise higher 
than between 83 and 84 degrees; and L have more than oace 
known it rise as high at that sexson in former years, even when 
hocomnet was dreamtof. Butone material civcumstance seems 


to have escaped Mr. Burke’s notice, which is, tbat if during 


that period any increase of beat had been occasioned by ihe 
near approach of the comet, tt would have had its effect on the 
highis as well as the days, consideiimg that that luminary was 
constantly above the honzon: now, ihe nights during the first 
thtee weeks of September were uncommonly coid and piere- 
ing, aud several of them accompanied with white frosts, 
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We are next informed that the ensuing winter “ ought by 


a parity of reasoning, to be most uiucommanly SEVETe, as ig 
cold.” 

Now, Sir, at the preseut high price of coals, with the quar. 
tern loaf at 154d. and the suicidical month of November at 
hand, be his theory ever so plausible, surely it were mote pru- 
dent not to divulge even truths that might cause such gloomy 
apprehensions in the minds of the public, for sorrow never 
comes too late; besides, who can tell the consequences of let. 
ting Napoleon know there is a possibility of the chaunel being 
frozen over by Christmas? 

Supposing all his former inferences to be correct, I do not 
comprehend why we are to expect this uncommonly severe 
cold; for though the comet must become infinitely colder by 
its extreme removal from the sun, yet it will all the while be 
moving tartherfrom the earth also; and therefore, even if it 
should become a globe of ice, it cannot affect us, unless Mr, 
Burke imagines that in its progress into the regions of bound- 
less space it will draw us after it. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


JAMES LUTON, 





HISTORY of the BAYONET. 


\ HEN muskets were used before the invention of the 

bayonet, one half of each regiment was armed with 
pikes, and the other with muskets, ’till about the middle of the 
reign of Louis XLV. the French when at war with Spain and 
Savoy, used bayonets, which were invented and made at Bay- 
onne, from which they took their name. The bayonet then 
was merely a dagger, with a round wooden handle to fix in the 
mouth of the musket, in case they came to close quarters. 

The Spanish and Savoy armies were not aware of the ine 
vention, and were routed with great slaughter. ‘The method of 
fixing the bayonet on the outside of the barrel was soon after 
invented, and though bayonet against bayonet, it is a very for 
midable weapon at close quarters, that proves nothing in its 
favour, since a dagger or a clasp knife, used against a similar 
weapon, would be just as formidable. The lance, which is 
longer,and more easily handled, lia sevidently a great advantage, 
besides its being light and straight, though, unless the troops 
were mixed together, the lancers would be thrown into con- 
fusion, and their ranks thinned before they could advance close 
up. 

All military weapons are undergoing some change, from 
time to time, as may be seen by inspecting the armoury at the 
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fower, and it isevident some improvement on the musket is 
wanted, for it is now more used as a piercing weapon than asa 
frearm. ‘The lances used in Scotland, before muskets were in- 
troduced, were by act of parliament regulated to be 18 feet 6 
ioches in length, but this is much too long; 10 or 12 feet is 
quite sufticient,* though, it is to be observed, that when they 
fought with pikes on both sides, superior length was undoubtedly 
an advantage. The Poles are perhaps the worst soldiers in 
Europe, therefore they must have owed their success to ‘the 
weapons they used. The story of frightetiing the horses ‘is 
partly true, but it is but partly. 


* See Notes to Robertson’s History of Scotland. 








On the General Benefit of Pugilismto National Courage. 


HE practise of boxing is nothing so little as a proof of 

national courage ; it offers,on the contrary, as far as tt 
goes, amost plausible argumentin favour of national cowardice. 
Let us enquire a moment who are the ehuracters that adopt 
most willingly, this means of retaliation and offence. It is not 
in any class of society, the maa of high spirited and generous 
feelings, who mixes urbanity with dignity in bis manners, and 
respects the inciependence of his neighbour as be cherishes his 
own; he studiously avoids a cause of quarrel, as well from sen- 
iment, as prudence; because he judges from the intensity of 
his own feelings, in certain cases, the probable consequences of 
the resentment of another. It is the cowardly groveling cha- 
racter—it is the brother blackguard, who availing himself of 
his muscular force or agility, thinks he possesses the means of 
insulting, at a small expence, the man of decency and respect- 
ability. He knows well that persons who have to make their 
dally appearance in decent society, dread the carrying about 
them the marks of a vulgar affray. But what risk does the 
low boxer run, or what inconveniences has he to sustain? life 





and limb are to him out of the question, A wifling fracture 
isacasualty that very rarely occurs from these encounters. 
A swelled face, or a black eye, this fellow knows well, are the 
extent of his perils; and far from being 4 disgraceful stigma, 
the exhibition of a bruised face among his brethren at the pot 
house, or in the workshop, is considered a distinction of honour, 
and almost envied as a token of triumph. Heaven forbid that 
such dispositions as these should compose the elements of 
British courage. It is constantly remarked, in all countries, 
that the oldest soldiers are the most indisposed to personal 
quarrels, ‘I'he veteran warvior, accustomed to real and serious 
danger, dreads and detests these pusillanimous rencounters ; 
Vol, 51, 6 Q and 
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and to the disgrace of the advocates of this practice, among 
whoin it is painiul to observe the names of one or (WO meno} 
sense, who outrage humanity so far, as to palliate, ‘or rather 
justily, the disgraceful scenes of animal warfare; the toleration 
of which isa stigma on English police. Be it observed, tha 
the Highland soldier, or the French grenadier, who moynt 
coolly up the breach, and go to batile as the -y go to their break. 
fast, would turn pale and faint at the sight of the bull dog ent 
limb by limb away from his hold, and become cowards at the 
cock-pit or beas bait. By their fruits we shall know them, as 
we are told; whatever practice or opinion when urged toits 
full force, becomes absurd, luipolitic, and unjust, and whose 
natural and invariable tendency is towards such extremes, js 
essentially wrong, and ought not, in any degrce,to be made ys 
of. 


Ewtract from Jacob's Travels ia the South of Spain 


§ te feelings of religion sre supported by every object 
that presents tiself to the view: at the corner or mx st of 
the principal streets, the shrines of various saints obi rude them. 
selves upon the passenger; even the fronts of many of the 
houses are adommed with their images, to which the | 
stranger uncovers his head with humility, and silently expresses 
his devotion by making the sign of the cross, 
In the midst of the guietics which commence about five 
o'clock in the evening, when the Pasco, or public walk, 
is crowded with company dressed in their most splendid 
attire, and indulging in the liveliest conversation, the sound 
of a bel announces the approsching hour of sunset. At 
this signal, which is called oracion, every one, as if by 
magic, seems fixed in his place; every head is uncovered, 
aud the whole company repeat » OF IS suppo sed to repeat, a 
mental prayer : aftera few minutes devoted to these formali- 
ties, the lively scene is resumed, ahd the conversation con- 
tinued from the point at which it met this pious interrup- 
tion. This ceremony takes place in every part of Spain; 
and where theatres or other public amusements are open, 
the sound of this’ bell suspends the entertainment ’till the 
prayer is over; so great is its eflect, tha: it is even said 
thatassassins, at the moment of execnting their horrid de- 
sign, bave held their hand at the sound of the oracion, and, 
alter repeating the habitual prayer, hive perpetrated theit 
diabolical purpose. 
However decorous the Spaniards may be in the per 
formance of their public devotions, nothing can be more in- 
decent 
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jvent aud slovenly than the mannerin which their domestic 
worship 1s conducted 5 a cirenmstance which 1 have fre- 
yently noticed in the family with whom I lodge. ‘Towards the 
«clusion of supper, when seated round the table, «the 
mster of the house commences with repeating ten Ave 
Yarias ; the wife repeats the Pater Noster and her ten Ave 
Matias 5 others at table repeat in ihe same manner, while one 
of them with a rosary of beads keeps the account, ull they 

lave repeated the Ave Maria fitty tiuies,and the Lard’ s Prayer 
ire times, the number beiug accurately. corrected by the 
wings of beads. They then say a litany, adding to the 
ame of, eyery saint of a long list, “ ora pro hobis ;” then-a 
wayer for the dead, another for protection during the night, 
ad conclude the whole with a Gloria Patri. The words 
veuttered with as much rapidity as possible ; and if any em- 
sloyment calls away the person who is repeating, he per- 
forms the work without inte ‘rrupting y the prayer, or losing any 
time ; in fact, the Spaniards oer arto act slowly and delibe- 

ntely in every thing they undertake, except it be in this one 
instance of family worship. 

Under every strong emotion of mind, a Spaniard has 
ecourse to religion, and naturally crosses himself; to calin the 
nge of passion, dispel the horrors of fear, and allay the 
lelings of surprise and astonishment. The solitude of a 
church-yard, the loneliness of a desart, and the darkness of 
night, aré disarmed of ‘their terrors by this magie sign, 
aad even the exclamations of wonder, excited by. English 
hips of war, and English regiments (and nothing has excited 
hore wonder), can only be silenced by using this never failing 
and powerful ehamm., 

With all this attachment to forms and ceremonies, it 
might naturally be expected, that tue clergy would be looked 


upon as objecis of veneratioi ; but so far as [ can judge, 
thisisby no means the case. The language held towards 


the ministers of religion, is not always respectful, and is some- 





times scurrilous. A few day s ago, the auxiliary bishop of this 

city made atour round his diocese, for the purpose of con- 
ftmation ; from every person confirmed, a small sum of 
money was required, which was either an increase of the 
customary fee, or a novel demand. On his return to the 
city with the mone y,» he had thus collected, he was attacked 
by a banditti, who robbed him, not only of his extorted 
Wealth, but .also of all the clothes and vestments which 
hecarried in his coach.- The knowledge of the story excited 
the jokes and the merriment of the people, mixed with 
wishes that the clerey were the only victims of robbers, The 
character and couduct of the friars is generally the object 
ether of virulent reprobation, 01 ludicrous jocularity. They 
6 ( $ have 
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have lost the esteem of every one, and instead of being 
respected for their seclusion from the world, they. are re 
proached by all classes for their indolence, tieir voluptuous 
ness, and their profligacy ; their dispersion is generally looked 
forward to with pleasing anticipation, as an event that most 
take place, if ever the people of Spain are assembled by their 
representatives the cortes. 





Dr. Clarke's Description of Tula. 


ULA is the Birmingham of Russia. Some time before we 

reached it, it presented a considerable appearance, A 
very handsome church with white columns, like a noble 
man’s palace more than a place of worship, appeared above 
the town, which occupies a very extensive vale, and is filled 
with spires and domes. The entrance to it, both on its 
northern and southern side, is through triumphal arches, 
made of wood, and painted to imitate marble. In former 
times Tula was a dangerous place to visit; the inhabi- 
tants frequently pillaging travellers in the public streets, 
Now, it is the great emporium of hardware for the whole 
empire ; containing a manufactory of arms, all soris of cut 
lery, and works in polished steel. As soon as you arrive at 
the inn, a number of persons crowd the room, each bear 
ing a sack filled with trinkets, knives, inkstands, incense- 
pots, silk-reels, scissars, and cork-screws. Their work is 
shewy, but very bad, and will not bear the smallest compari- 
son with our English wares: it is a sufficient proof of the 
superiority of English workmanship, that they stamp all 
their goods with the names of English towns, and English 
artificers ; imitating even the marks of the Shefheld manu 
facturers, and adopting all their models. The wares hawked 
about are made during holidays and hours of Icisure; and 
these the workmen are permitted to sell to strangers, as theit 
own perquisites, They are able to fabricate any thing, but 
they finish nothing. Some of them were purposely sent to 
England by the late empress, who neglected no measuse which 
might conduce to the advancement of the manufactory. | 
asked those who had worked in England, why their wares were 
so badly finished ? They replicd they could finish them better; 
but could not bestow the necessary time ; for as every article 
is the produce of the labours of a single person, the high 
ptice such additional labour would require would never be ob- 
tained. The late empress bought up almost all the work 
Which her English workmen completed. To encourage them, 
she ordered spectacles by the gross [groce], and afterwards 
ise 
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{tributed them in presents. In her palaces she had thermo- 
peters in every window ; and as the seryants contiaually broke 
hem, her workmen had sufficient demands to keep them in con- 
dant labour, by providing a supply. 





Fall of Stones from the Heavens. 


—__—- 


Fe following contains several particulars by which it is 
distinguished from other nurratives of similar occurrences, 
Thesluw motion and feeble impetus of these stones is remark- 
ible: as also is the coolness of these subjects. These two 
particulars seem to be related to each other. ‘These stones, it 
should appear, were part of a larger mass, though that mass 
vas not «discovered. With this ‘conjecture agree their size, 
motion, aud temperature. 

“The iajah of Punganoor, in whose country the pheno- 
mena occurred, accompanied me, in the most obliging manner, 
to the village of Suuda Pillay, near which the stones fell, there 
were only two persons who saw them fall, both were sent for, 
Iaccompanied them to both places.—'fhe first stone fell on 
flat ground near the bed of a tank, where there was scarcely a 
sione to be seen, and though the ground was soft, it had fallen 
with so little impetus, as not to have been entirely under the 
surface, and it was easily taken out.——The account the first man 
gave is nearly as fuillows—when at work weeding in the field, 
about four o'clock in the afternoon on the 8th August, 1810, he 
heard a loud noise, resembling so much the sound of cannon, 
that he imagined it was the English gentleman, Mr. Clode 
(surveying in that neighbourhood) firing guns—on looking up, 
he saw smoke, from which issued three bodies in different di- 
rections, one a daik coloured body over his head quickly de- 
scending with smoke and a strong smell of gun-powder, which 
terrified him so much that he fell on his face, when he heard 
the stone fall near him; it fell within six feet where he lay— 





he continued so strongly under the influence of fear, that he 
remained in that position about twenty minutes, on recovering, 
he continued near the spot, and desired the first person who 
came up to call the Sircar servants, to whom he related the 
abave circumstance, and pointed out the stone. As the stone 
had fallen on cultivated land, it was not broken; it was com- 
letely covered with a black bituminous-like substance. ‘The 
bead peon of the village broke off a piece; the other parts l 
could not trace with every assistance from the rajah and the 
ofler of money. As it became a matte) of some importance 
to ascertain the shape and size of the stone, lL desired the man 
who found it, to retire and make a fac-simile in clay; when 
the 
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the model was produced to ile Sircar servants and inhabitants 
who had seen the stone, they instantly acknowledged the ac. 
curacy with which it was made. It is between four and fiye 
inches long, two in thickness, and the shape of an irregular 
cube; he said the stone was warm when taken up, about as 
warm as the boiled milk the natives drink. The noise that ac. 
companied the fall of the stone from the first observation of 
the reports till it fell, was a whirring noise, which he described 
by bhurr bhurr, No noise was heard previously to the reports, 
which were three or four in succession, admitting Mr. Clode 
who heard them distinetly counting two betweeu each, they 
were like the reports of a cannon, and as distinct. These re. 
ports were also heard by the rajah of Punganoor, at the dis- 
tance of aboutseven milesin a straight line. 

“ Another stone fell within twenty yards of a traveller, north 
of the former, at a distance, as measured by Mr. Clode; of 
nine thousand feet, accompanied, as the man said, by the same 
noise of cannon, aud a hissing noise as he expressed it, as of 
a kite dashing at its prey—he saw it descending of a black 
colour, and accompanied by a strong smell of gan-powder, 
The size must have greatly exeeeded the former. Some is now 
in my possession, and a piece with the rajab of Pungancor, 
I saw the spot wicere it fell, which is hard gravelly ground, two 
stones nearly round, lying cluse together, one about six inches, 
the other about four inches, were dislodged by its fall, by which 
it was broken into many pieces. The man went up to thisa 
few minutes after it fell, and said it was not hot, he thought 
preternaturally cold—the hole made in the ground was about 
fourteen inches by ten broad and seven deep, but whether this 
was caused by the tall of the stone, or had previously existed 
from three siones placed together on that spot, could not be 
ascertained. ‘This wan was so much agitated from being ques- 
tioned before the raja, myself, and Mr. Clode, that he could 
not answer to questions distinctly, and therefore his saying the 
stone was cold, while the other man said his was warm, leaves 
a doubt of the correctness of his recollection, more than a 
mouth having elapsed from the time, or this difference in the 
relation may imply that no great heat existed in any of the 
stones. 

** Another stone was said to have fallen in an opposite di- 
rection, but no vestige of it could be discovered ; the country 
is very Mountainous, and the place where the third stone is 
supposed to have fillen, little frequented. 

** No meteor was seer, ye! there is reason to suppose the 
stones were accomp nied by one—it might have been obscured, 
or rather rendered invistble, by the sun’s influence ; the sun was 
then bright, the sky serene, aud nothing, at that time, indicated 
any charge in the atmosphere. What was the probable — 
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of the whirring or hissing noise, that of a body passing rapid- 
jythrough the air, particularly noticed by Mr. Clode, about 
wo miles from one stone and three from another, who hearda 
wise like to the passing of a flock of teal, through the 
sir? This could notarise from the velocity with which the stones 
passe! through theair, had this been great,astone of fourinches 
could not have been seen. I cannot conclude this subject 
sithout noticing a most interesting circumstance, which has 
probably not escaped your observation. I mean the exact 
semblance these stones bear to those which fell near Benares, 
md noticed in the Asiatic Annual Register for 1802. Mr. 
William’s description conveys a most accurate picture of the 
slone in your possession. 

Chittoor, Octobcr 27, 1810. « A STEWART.” 

Sauda Pillay is 2427 feet above the level of the sea, and in 
longitude, 78. 44. 51. east, and latitude, 13. 26. 17. north, as 
ascertained by Mr. Clode. 

The shower of stones near Agen, 24th July, 1790, was pre- 
ceded by a bright ball of fire traversing the heavens with great 
wpidity, which loudly exploded, leaving behind it a train of 
light which lusted.above filty seconds, and some of the failing 
matter fell in a soft or half melted state, such as fell on straws, 
adhered to them, so as not to be easily separated. 

On the 13th December, 1801,about five minutes after sunset, 
a ball of fire, resembling a rocket, descended rapidly in an 
oblique straight line, a space of about 15 degrees, from its first 
appearance and last explosion ; it left a luminous tract, which 
for some minutes remained in all the brilliancy of a furnace 
white heat, or rather a plate of polished silver, trom which the 
sun's rays are reflected; it then fell into a zig-zag, less sharp 
than forked lightning, the extremities bending towards each 
other, so that in half an hour, it appeared, on light failing, 
like the circumference of a cloud of a luminous red colour—it 
fillea the mind with something more material than fire, which 
explodes, and is insiantaneously extinguished, as is the case 
with most meteors—such were the phenomena recorded by Dr. 
Anderson. ; 

Throughout the whole space of this Juminous tract, though 
fallen inio zig-zags,no bieak appeared, it seemed of a tenacious 
nature, and its faiiiog into zig-zags, indicated a still great pre- 
sence of the elecitic fluid. 
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ZETLAND FISHERY. 
[From Dr. Edmonston’s View of the Zetland Islands.] 
A Boat is divided into six shares, and if all the crew, be 


j . - 
4% farmers, each has a share. Sometimes the Jandholder 
9 has 
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has two or more shares,and bires men to perform the duty of 
them; and in some imstances the skipper, or master of the 
boat, has two shares. tne stretch of lines which the boats 
carry variesin different parts of the country. On the west 
side some carry one hundred and twenty lines. Each line or 
bought as it is called, is about htty fathoms, so that a boas in 
this case carries six thousand tathoms of lines, which e. 
tend nearly seven miles. On the north, east, and south sides 
of the country they seldom exceed fifty lines. The line is abou: 
the fifth part of an inch in diameter, and the hooks are 
fixed to it by smail cords, with au interval of five fathoms be. 
tween each. The boat, sail, oars, lines, hooks, and all the 
fishing imylements, are the property of the sharers in the 
beat; and they are furnished in general by the Jandholder at 
prime cost ; and, in some instances, the fishevmen have received 
them as a boon. 

When every necessary arrangement has been made, the 
boats from the different parishes assem ble at the fishing stations; 
and the fishermen avail themselves of every favourable moment 
that occurs, to prosecate the fishing ‘he assemblage in 
one place of so many individuals, forms a busy and aa 
interesting scene. ‘The crew of each «boat has a sinall bat 
or lodge, in which they reside when on shore, the walls of 
which alone remain during winter. The roof, which eon- 
sists of thin pieces of wood covered with turf, is removed 
every season. ‘They bring no other provisions with them than 
meal ; fish they procure for themselves ; and the different 
factors, on the spot, supply them with spirits. ‘The first object 
is to obtain bait. Haddocks, and the young seth then twelve. 
months old, are the kinds generally preferred ; but if these 
cannot be had in sufficient quantity, cod, tusk, and even ling, 
are substituted. When the day is favourable, the boats set off 
for the fishing ground, which is called the haaf, from “ten 
o'clock A. M. to two o'clock of the afternoon. If all have 
already been supplied with bait, they set off at the same in- 
stant, and make great, and often unnecessary exertions to try 
who shall first gain the fishing ground, with no other means of 
support than a swall quantity of bread hastily baked, a few 
gallons of water, and a slender stock of spirits. Having 
reached the fishing ground, they proceed to bait, and then 
set their lines, which, although extending over so great a 
space, they are seldom provided with more than three buoys. 
The boat keeps close to the buoy last floated, and from it the 
line is hauled in, generally a few hours after it has been set. 
Eighteen and twenty score of ling have been taken at a singl 
haul, for itis but seldom that the lines are set twice in th 

same night. Six or seven score are considered, on an average 
to be a good haul. Besides ling, tusk and cod, hallibut, skate 
6 and 
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ad other kinds of fish are caught at the same time. The 
ihvee first being marketable fish, are sold wet to the landholder 
prtacksman, at a certain rate the hundred weight; and they 
ye valued in the order in which ] haveenumerated them. The 
ather kinds of fish belong to the fishers, and their families. 
The 24th of June, old stile (St. John’s day), is celebrated by 
thefishermmen as a festival ; and on the 12:h of August (Lammas 
day) the fishing is considered at an end. 

Uader the most favourable circumstences of the weather and 
tide, the boats remain at sea from eighteen to thirty hours ; 
and, if a gale of wind comes on otf the jand, they are some- 
times out two or three days. Formerly it was the practice to 
endeavour to pull to the shore, but frequently, afier having ex- 
hausted their strength in the attempt, they tell victims to the 
force of the wind, and were soon overwhelmed by the sea. 
More lately it bas been the custom to try and gain the land by 
tacking, and fewer boats have been lost since the adoption of 
thispractice. It is truly painful to witness the anxiety and dis- 
tress which the wives of these poor men suffer on the approach 
of astorm. Regardless of fatigue, they leave their homes, 
and fly to the spot where they expect their husbands to land, 
or ascend the summit of a rock, and look for them on the 
bosom of the deep. Should they get a glimpse of a sail, they 
watch, with trembling solicitude, its alternate rise and disap- 
pearance on the waves, and, although often tranguillized by 
the safe arrival of the objects of their search, yet it is some- 
times their lot “ to hail the tark that never cag return.” Sub- 
jected to the influence of a variable climate, and engaged on 
asea naturally tempestuous with rapid currents, scarcely a sea- 
son passes over without the occurrence of some fatal accident 
or hair-breadth escape. Many of the latter, if accurate ly re- 
lated, would unfold scenes of danger, and display instances of 
manly fortitude, no less true than astonishing. 





—_o - — Og ee eee ny, 


ORIENTAL ANECDOTE. 


S a woman was walking, a man looked at her and fol- 








———— 


lowed her. The woman said, “ Why do you follow me?” 
He answered, “ Because I have fallen inlove with you.” The 
woman said, “ Why are you in love with me? my sister is 
much handsomer, she is coming after me, go and make love to 
her.” The wan turned back, and saw a woman with an ugly 
face ; being gre atly displeased, he returned to the first woman 
aud said, “ Why did you tell mea story 7” The woman an- 
swered, “ Neither did you speak the truth, for if you are in 
love with me, why did you go after another woman ?” The 


mao was confounded. 
Vol. 51. 6R Answer, 
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Answer, by F. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet, toto J. Channon’s Rebus, inseried 
the 19th of August. 


4x ANTULA, I thought by chance, 


Plainly made out your pleasing dance. 


+If A Similar answer has been received from T. Byrt, of Shepton Mal. 
jet; and J. Kerby, of Helston. 





Answer, by W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, to T. Byrt's 


Enigma, inserted September 9. 


M* CANNON BALLS no more be us’d, 
I But peace and plenty be diffus’d! 

We have received the like answer from R. Sib rly, near Helston; Ca. 
roline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; and G. Couch, jun. of St Germains. 





4 REBUS, dy Caroline Caines, of Lion’s.Gate, near Cerne. 





Beam of light you'll first produce ; 
i W hat is tw all the greatest use; 
A surgeon's instrument then name ; 
A fruit I like join to the same! 
A flower, gents. which T much prize ; 
4\ poet next you will surmise ; 
The initials join, a fish you'll view: 
Lo correspondents nuw adieu 


a — - - - $$$ 


4n ENIGMA, by ******, of Awliscombe, Devon. 
N a fam’d tower, built by no vulgar hand, 

I and my sister jointly bear command; 
‘Shere, like twin queens, we reign in lofty state, 
And all our subjects’ movements regulate ; 

W ith joy elate, ye pe 9 sights of woe, 

We melt in pity, and with rage we glow; 

None ec’er in arts or arms a figure made, 

Unless assisted by our friendly ai 1; 

Whilst in our posts with active life we shine, 
To act in eoncert close ly we cou bine 5 

But one extinct, tho’ in the world’s wide round 
‘Thousands of others might with ease be found, 
Yet none, ’tis dvom’d, can fill the vacant throie, 
‘Line weight of empire wholly rests on one. 
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C7 The 218t and 22d Lincs of the Piece inserted Page 839, entitled“ Lines 
occasioned by the Deaih of an amiable Youch , Bridgeu by W. D. Chame' 
pion,” should have stood thus 
*6 Nor rich nor poor thou spar’st, but to th Me 
*¢ Send’st th’ old, the young, the i @ brave.” 
And the 37th and 331b Lines of t ume Piece should have been thus ex’ 
pressed: 
*€ And high pu: clos’d the latent man, 
‘? , *? 
*© Tho’ age witheld that title by its shusten’d span 
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lines written, on @ Sunday Morning, in a Country Church-Y ard, situate 


Truro, 


on a Hill, about a Mile from Truro. 


ERE, as [ tread the melancholy spot, 
By the sun’s pale, glimmering ray, 
I see my white-wash’d, ivy’d cor, 
W hose casements glitter to the day. 
Methinks the deep ton’d, solemn bell, 
Bespeaks a power, the All-Supreme, 
Echoing trom the vocal shell, 
** Adore, Oh man! that sacred name!” 


Ye childien of the dust I ask, 

And welcome to this hallow’d dome, 

To give you joys that ever last, 

Tn an eternal, heavenly home! 

Thy life, frail man! must soon decay, 
Then while the day is thine prepare, 

And Oh! may’st thou a happier find 
Thana the bleak terin thou'st winter’d here! 


Ah! while I ponder o’er the scene, 

A different sizht to me appears, 

Slow down the sinueth, meand’ring stream, 
A gaudy yacht with grandeur steers; 

Gay youth upon the silv’ry wave, 
Disporting merrily thereon, 

Like them, in f srmer days, [ have, 

But all thuse pleasant days are gone! 


Those moss-clad stones call to my mind 

W hen those beneath came here to read, 
‘They thoughtful spelt the uncouth rhymes 
That spoke the virtues of the dead. 

How each revolving year ts flown, 

And left me yet in misery’s dell, 

While thousands sluinb’ring in the tomb, 
I’m here alone the tale to teil! 


Twice forty years I’ve known this soil, 
‘Twice twenty years I’ve held yon shed; 
But since these aged hands can’t toil, 
I’m force’d to ask a little bread! 

A tew short days, and I must {05 

From whence I never shall return, 

Wi my Geas trics ds that sleep below, 
> lis there the wretched cease tou mourn ! 


LANE. 





LINES.ON THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


wt art thou afraid of death, 
Fluttering heart, pray tell me why? 
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If God should please to stop thy breath, 
Why art thou atraid to die? 


Is it that thou’rt loth to leave 
lhis empty world’s delusive joys? 
Let nui such paltry pleasures grieve, 
Heed not such vain and trifling voys. 


Ts it that friends and kindred dear, 
On this terrestrial globe remain ? 
Oh no! it cannot be, for why 
You only part to meet again, 


What can it be, vain heart! you dread? 
Are pain and sickness so much fear’d? 
Oh no! (oo true the reasvn ts, 
It is because you're unprepar’d 


To meet the Gracious King of Heaven, 
W hose mild coi nimands you ’ve disobcy’d 5 
Too sure the fatal reason’s given, 
Why my we.k heart is so dismay’d ° 


But he’s a good and gracious judge, 
And kindly will our sins forgive, 

If we our tullhes will renounce, 
And pray in heavenly worlds to live. 


Come then, my heart, lets join the saints 
In everlasting songs of praise ; 

And tho’ by nature weak and faint, 
Yet we our voices high will raise 


To his Almighty Throne, whose love 
Exteods tv myriads’ worlds around, 

In hopes that we shall rise, and be 
With everlasting glory crown’d. 


EMMA B 


























For the WeEekLy ENTERTAINER- 
THE PLAJINT. 


w= E are the joys, supremely sweet, 
That once enrapt my list’ning ear? 
Where are the friends I lov’d to greet, 

Who once the drooping mind could cheer? 


Ah! friendship reigns no more sublime ; 
No more her suvthing smiles I see; 

For sorrow, from het Stygian ciime, 
Usurps the seat that pleasure grac’d. 


Oppression rends my bosom sore, 
And renders iite a galling load 3 
Insidious man iny peace | 


And { 


> LOTS, 


raught with grief my lov’d abode, 


Observe, Oh man! thou ut but clay, 
Andi! saven can cha ye cach smiling § 


I hen ab 


cene ; 
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